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HENRY CLAY FRICK. 





A few months ago Pittsburgh mourned the death of 
its great philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie. Today it is 
called upon to honor the memory of a man who was at one 
time associated with Mr. Carnegie, and like his former part- 
ner, was a great public benefactor. 

Henry Clay Frick was born in Western Pennsylvania, 
and was of the blood of those Germans who with the Eng- 
lish Quakers organized the province, and whose descend- 
ants with the descendants of the Quakers controlled the 
destinies of province and state for a hundred and fifty years 
or more. He first saw the light on a farm; but neither 
the farm nor the village where he subsequently lived could 
long retain him. His ambition was boundless; and after 
being in a few minor employments he became interested 
in the manufacture of coke and removed to Pittsburgh. 
Now his rise was spectacular; he acquired coal lands, 
built coke ovens and in a few years was at the head 
of the largest coke manufacturing establishment in the 
United States. He then joined forces with Andrew Car- 
negie in the manufacture of steel, and the world knows of 
the phenominal success of the consolidated organization. 


That Mr. Frick accumulated an immense fortune was the 
natural consequence. 
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But to the world at large he was unknown. He never 
courted publicity, and it was only when the anarchist Berk- 
man made an attempt on his life that he was momentarily 
in the public view. 

Mr. Frick was refined and cultured, and his diversion 
was to, own paintings by the best masters, and it was when 
he purchased some rare and valuable picture that his name 
occasionally appeared in the newspapers. It is since his 
death that his true greatness has been realized, not only in 
Pittsburgh but all over the United States. His bequests to 
charitable institutions were far larger than the sums left to 
his own family. He acquired wealth only to distribute it 
again for the benefit of mankind. In his lifetime his chari- 
ties were numerous and unostentatious and although some 
of them became known, yet it was through no desire of his. 
If more rich men did as he has done, there would be less 
clamor against the accumulation of great wealth. It is 
said that he was not a member of any church, but he prac- 
ticed all the precepts that are taught in the churches. He 
was a member of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the organization desires to place its wreath 
of laurel on his grave beside those of the others who have 
appreciated his worth. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY TIMES ON THE OHIO 
AND PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BY 


THOMAS L. RODGERS * 





The following reminisceiises of the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad were written in the year 1896 in compliance 
with a request made by one of the officials of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, but were not used at the time. 
Some sort of a history was designed but the scheme was 
not carried out so far as the writer knows. 

My connection with the Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which was the original eastern division of the Pitts- 
burgh Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, extended from 
1852 to 1856. In the first part of that period the road was 
still being built and was opened only as far as Wooster, 
Ohio. Some time in 1853 the road was extended to Crest- 
line, which was the western terminus. The station was 
located on the line of the Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad, and was about four miles above Galion 
which was the eastern terminus of the railroad running to 
Indianapolis. I commenced my service in the fall or winter 
of 1852, with John Fleming, the general ticket agent, as 
second clerk in his office. Mr. Fleming was at the time 
about sixty years of age. He had been a business man and 
accountant, before beginning his connection with the rail- 
road company, and was the author of a system of book- 
keeping used in the commercial schools of the day. My 
duties were to keep an account of the local tickets, which 
were distributed to the station agents monthly. These 
tickets were of the cardboard variety, no dates were stamp- 
ed on them and there was no limit as to the time of using. 
The coupon tickets of today had not yet made their appear- 
ance. At Enon Valley we connected with stage lines to New 
Castle, Warren and Youngstown, and passengers by those 





*An unpublished manuscript written by Thomas L. Rodgers, a 
former president of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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lines received a card for the stage part of the trip. The chief 
clerk of the office was John A. Harbach who afterwards 
removed to Omaha, Nebraska, where he still resides; and 
he is said to be quite wealthy. Another clerk was employed 
in the office named N. P. Kerr, of whose subsequent history 
I am ignorant. Mr. Fleming, or the head clerk, were accus- 
tomed to settle with the other railroad companies monthly 
for the through ticket business, such as that over the Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad, and the Sandusky, 
Mansfield and Newark Railroad whose headquarters were 
in Cleveland. The through ticket business was then quite 
small. Passengers for Cleveland, Chicago &c changed at 
Alliance to the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, which 
had been built sometime before, from Wellsville on the Ohio 
River to Cleveland. 

A line of steamers formerly ran from Pittsburgh to 
Wellsville connecting with the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad. One of these steamers was named the “Forest 
City.” The general superintendent of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Railroad was John Durand. The equipment of 
this road in engines and cars seemed to be of a much better 
quality than that of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In those days the locomotive engines were named after 
prominent stations on the line, such as Alliance, Allegheny, 
Salem, Wellsville, &c., a much more interesting method than 
the present system of numbering the engines. When the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad was extended to Crestline 
in 1853 or 1854, there was quite a celebration there of the 
event, and many prominent citizens from all along the road 
attended. After this time passengers for Chicago were 
ticketed by way of Mansfield and Sandusky to Toledo, and 
thence to Chicago via the Michigan Southern Railroad. 

For Cincinnati and St. Louis passengers were sent by 
way of Crestline. The trains of the Bellefontaine Railroad 
ran up on the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati tracks 
four miles from Galion to Crestline, and St. Louis passen- 
gers were then changed to that line, as were also those for 
Indianapolis &c. Railroad traveling for long distances, was 
a formidable undertaking on account of the many changes 
of cars to be made, the condition of the tracks through im- 
perfect ballasting &c., and the fact that most of the lines 
had only a single track. The writer remembers that during 
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the years 1857 and 1858 it took him from thirty six to forty 
hours to make the journey from St. Louis to Pittsburgh, 
the same distance being now accomplished in from twenty 
to twenty four hours. There were no sleeping cars in the 
early fifties to minister to the comfort of the traveling 
public. You just had to double up on the seats and make 
yourself as comfortable as possible, but the nights seemed 
very long, and the coming daylight was hailed with enthu- 
siasm. The abominable habit at the eating houses, of fif- 
teen or twenty minutes for refreshments was already the 
rule. You watched the movements of the conductor as he 
came in and went out of the dining room, and governed your 
consumption of the viands set before you by his haste or 
delay. One great menace to safety in traveling was the 
number of animals straying on the tracks. Frequently the 
engine would plow its way into a drove of sheep; in that 
case it was bad for the sheep, but when a horse or cow was 
struck, it was very frequently bad for the train. 

Many terrible accidents occurred, caused mostly by the 
want of system in operating the roads, due to inexperience. 
The writer recalls a collision in which a Sunday school train 
was struck, on the Fourth of July, 1855, near Philadelphia, 
by which sixty or seventy children were killed. Then 
a drawbridge was left open at Norwalk, Connecticut, jusc 
as a train came along, causing it to plunge down forty feet 
into the water beneath. Also near Chicago, a Michigan 
Central train plowed through one of the Michigan Southern 
at a crossing. At Angora on the Lake Shore road near 
Dunkirk, a train ran off the track and into an embankment 
causing a fearful loss of life. 

Perhaps something should be said about the general 
offices of the company which were located in a homely brick 
structure of eight rooms situated on Federal Street, Alle- 
gheny, the eastern terminus of the road. There was no 
railroad bridge across the Allegheny River until about 1858. 
The building in which most of the business of the railroad 
was done, stood just where the present Federal Street sta- 
tion of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway is 
situated. The Pennsylvania canal was located near the 
building, on the south side, and ran into the Allegheny 
River a short distance westerly. Considerable traffic was 
still carried on over the canal which was connected with 
Pittsburgh by an aqueduct at Eleventh Street. The 
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transportation of freight to the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
done by drays, vehicles which have long since disappeared 
from our streets. Passengers destined for the East were 
taken in omnibuses to Pittsburgh. 

The rooms of the old station or “depot” as it was called, 
were occupied by the general superintendent, the master of 
transportation, the general ticket agent and the general 
freight agent, or freight auditor as he was called. The local 
freight office, baggage department &c., occupied other 
rooms. Long sheds extending along the tracks were used for 
freight. The chief engineer and general superintendent of 
the road was Solomon W. Roberts, a tall and distinguished 
looking man of about forty five years of age, who had more 
the appearance of a college professor than of a railroad 
superintendent. 

The assistant superintendent or “master of transpor- 
tation” was D. U. Courtney, an affable and energetic man 
who had been the conductor of the first passenger train on 
the road, while it ran from Allegheny to New Brighton. The 
auditor of the freight department (equivalent to general 
freight agent) was J. E. Jacks, who held that position for 
several years and resigned about 1854. 

The late Frank M. Hutchinson was assistant road 
engineer and had his office in the building, but was mostly 
absent, attending to his duties out the railroad. The local 
ticket agent was George Parkin an elderly, stockily built 
individual who had formerly been publisher of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette. The local freight agent in 1852 when I 
entered on my duties, was J. A. Biavis. He was succeeded 
by Charles Rea and he again in 1856 by Samuel F. Barr who 
afterwards removed to Eastern Pennsylvania and became a 
member of Congress. The late Wm. P. Shinn was what 
was called “wood agent.” His business was to buy and have 
stored in proper places, wood for the engines, for it must 
be borne in mind that wood was the only fuel used on the 
locomotives. Coal was afterwards introduced, but at the 
earlier date the trains were light and wood was plentiful 
and cheap. The long rows of cord wood at all important 
stations were prominent features in the landscape. Mr. 
Shinn was a talented young man and afterwards became 
general freight agent of the Pittsburgh Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railroad, and for a time was superintendent of the 
eastern division of the road. This was after the Ohio and 
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Pennsylvania Railroad had become a part of the through 
line to Chicago, formed by its consolidation with other com- 
panies. He afterwards engaged in the manufacture of steel 
rails at Braddock, being one of the original owners of the 
Edgar Thompson Steel works. Mr. Shinn died a few years 
ago in Pittsburgh. The secretary of the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company up to the year 1856 was James 
Robinson (son of the president), his office being on Third 
Avenue near Market Street, across the river in Pittsburgh. 
The treasurer was General William Larimer, a banker on 
Fourth Avenue, and a man of great prominence in the busi- 
ness affairs of this vicinity. About 1854 he failed in busi- 
ness, and his failure entailed a large loss on the railroad 
company as well as on the multitude of depositors in his 
banking house. 

Since that time the railroad company has required its 
treasurers to confine themselves exclusively to that service 
and has forbidden them to engage in other lines of business. 

The directors up to the year 1856, as far as I can 
recollect, were Hugh S. Fleming, Frederick Lorenz and Gen- 
eral William Robinson, Jr., of Pittsburgh, John Larwick of 
Wooster, C. T. Russell of Massillion, and Zadok Street of 
Salem. General Robinson was the president, and was a well 
preserved old gentleman of about seventy five years of age. 
He was somewhat irascible, but a man of strict integrity 
and of great influence in the community. The failure of 
General Larimer, the treasurer, caused a revolution in the 
directorate, and the following persons were elected directors 
about 1856, viz: George W. Cass president, George Darsie, 
James Marshall and James McAuley of Pittsburgh, C. T. 
Sherman of Mansfield, and C. T. Russell of Massillion. There 
may have been others but I cannot recall their names just 
now. 

Mr. Darsie acted as treasurer for a time and the late 
T. D. Messler of New York was appointed general secretary 
and auditor. Mr. Roberts, the superintendent having re- 
signed was succeeded by J. H. Moon of Chicago, an exper- 
ienced railroad man. Of the history of the railroad after 
1856 I know very little, as I left the service of the company 
in the fall of that year, but believe the company had its 
share of the troubles of 1857 and 1858. The writer remem- 
bers inquiring about the price of the stock of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania railroad company in the year 1857 and found 
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that it was without any value, being informed that it was 
not worth a dollar a share. 

During the period from 1853 to 1856, the railroad busi- 
ness being in the experimental stage, many mistakes were 
made and much energy misdirected, but the early workers 
in the development of the railroad enterprises deserve a 
meed of praise from their successors. 

As I review this paper again (1903) the old directors 
and officials have, I think, all passed away; only a few of 
the old employees still linger on the “shores of time.” Of 
these I might mention Charles Jenkins, the veteran baggage 
agent at the Union Station, John Kilroy, general passenger 
agent at that place, and Andrew Morrow, a conductor. Of 
the others there have lately died J. P. Farley, J. A. Biavis, 
Samuel McCleary (formerly conductor of the New Brighton 
accommodation), Abner C. Ela, formerly of the mail train 
running to Crestline, and Richard Wiggins, formerly con- 
ductor of the express to the same place. “Peace to their 
ashes”. 

In conclusion the writer would say that though these 
reminiscences may not be of value in a historic sense, yet 
it has been a pleasure to recall the men and affairs of the 
“vanished years”. 
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A COUNTRY BOY BEGINS LIFE IN PITTSBURGH 
BY 


HENDERSON GEORGE 





Henderson George was born on a farm in Liberty Township, 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania, on June 16, 1838, residing on the farm 
until nineteen years of age when he left for Pittsburgh to make his 
way in the world. It is this journey and his early experiences in 
Pittsburgh that he describes in this article. Some years after the 
close of the Civil War, in which he participated, he removed to Indian- 
apolis, where he became a merchant and where with his family he 
still resides. 





BREAKING HOME TIES. 


After my experience in the chair shop at Mercer and 
return home, work was taken up on the farm as usual which 
was continued until the next year. I had a dislike for farm- 
ing and could not think of making it my life vocation. I 
loved the country and country life, but somehow there was 
the feeling that I was not adapted physically to the rugged 
work required on the farm. 

During the year I made up my mind to go to Pittsburgh 
and make an effort to secure a place as salesman in some 
line of business. This was quite an adventure for one who 
had never been away from home. In arriving at this con- 
clusion I was probably influenced to some extent by the 
Morrison boys, for we had frequently discussed among our- 
selves our future plans and projects. 

It was at this time, (September 1857) that John 
W. Morrison, who was about sixteen years of age, received 
by mail an offer from his brother-in-law, Mr. John Haworth 
of Pittsburgh, of a position in his store. Mr. Haworth was 
a photographer and in connection with this business he was 
also a manufacturer and dealer in photographic supplies. 
Young Morrison accepted the position and agreed to leave 
home for the city in a short time. 

The news of this offer to John, brought me to a final 
conclusion to go to the city with him, although I had nothing 
in prospect, and did not know whether employment of any 
kind could be found. The fact, however, that John had 
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been raised in a city (Philadelphia) gave assurance which 
was felt would be of great advantage in my first experience 
as a stranger in a strange city. 





DEPARTURE. 


Accordingly we laid our plans and set Thursday Sep- 
tember 9, 1857, as the day of our departure for the city. 
The day previous arrangements were made and our stage 
fare of two dollars and a quarter each was paid, and all 
preparations undertaken for the journey of about fifty five 
miles. My few belongings were packed in a carpet bag, and 
that evening I bade the home folks goodby, and with carpet 
bag in hand went to the village home of the Morrisons to 
await the arrival of the four-in-hand stage coach. 

The arrival of the coach was not expected before two 
o’clock the next morning and it might be an hour later. This 
uncertainty made it necessary for us to sit up in order to be 
ready when it came. The long waiting period of six or 
eight hours was put in socially, part of the time singing. 
I remember some of the songs we sang that night were 
“Oh! Willie We Have Missed You;” “Lillie Dale;” “Annie 
Laurie ;”’ Love’s Old Sweet Seng; Robin Adair;”’ “Home, 
Sweet Home;” “Long, Long Ago.” Our choir consisted of 
seven voices; the Morrison boys, Hugh, John W. and William 
J., and the writer; the young ladies were Bessie and Kath- 
erine Morrison, and Mary Jane Taylor. We all were in a 
sentimental mood at the thought of parting, and it may be 
that some of the songs were sung through diffused tears. 





SOUND OF THE BUGLE. 


With us as far as Pittsburgh, on their way to Philadel- 
phia, were Katherine Morrison, and Mary Jane Taylor. At 
two-thirty o’clock the sound of the bugle was heard as 
the coach approached from the north. We were imme- 
diately in action “Breaking Home Ties,” bidding goodby 
with tears on the part of our lady companions, and solemn 
thoughts on the part of John and the writer. We entered 
the coach, the driver cracked his whip and the four-in-hand 
was off. 

We passed such familiar places as McKnights Mill, the 
village of Centerville, (now called Slippery Rock), and at 
sun-rise arrived at the Stone House, seven miles on our 
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journey. The Stone House, to us, was a place of consider- 
able interest; in earlier times, it had gained the reputation 
of being the rendezvous of thieves, robbers, counterfeiters, 
and murderers. It was on the border of a wild and broken 
country, and many wierd tales went forth from its stone 
portals. At this point our horses are exchanged for fresh 
ones; ascending just beyond the Stone House, there is a 
long rough rocky hill the bane of teamsters and stage driv- 
ers. Up this hill John and the writer concluded to walk, 
partly to relieve the horses of our avoirdupois, and to see 
the surroundings and benefit our robust health by the 
exercise. 





BUTLER. 
Butchers Run Valley. Allegheny. Pittsburgh. 





Our next stop was at the town of Butler. We arrived 
at about nine in the morning, twenty miles on our journey. 
After a brief stop and the exchange of horses we proceed on 
our way through the Butler Glades and arrive at Bakers- 
town near the northern edge of Allegheny County. This is 
our last exchange post; we are within sixteen miles of our 
destination. At five in the evening we are at the head of 
Butchers Run Valley down which we descend into the city 
of Allegheny. Butchers Run Valley is a sort of butchers 
paradise; the slopes of the long descending gully are lined 
with a cheap class of houses and were mostly inhabited by 
butchers who did their own butchering for the Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny markets. Butchers Run Valley was most 
unsanitary ; offensive odors filled the air; sanitary laws were 
not thought of at that day. 





At the outlet of Butchers Run Valley our coach turned 
westward along North Avenue to Federal Street, thence 
southward along Federal Street to the St. Clair Street 
bridge, (the old original covered bridge) over the Allegheny 
River, crossing which we are now in the city of Pittsburgh. 
Continuing through the city our coach finally landed us at 
the St. Charles Hotel situated at the southeast corner of 
Wood Street and Third Street (Now Third Avenue). This is 
our destination; here at six-thirty in the evening our party 
took supper. 

The train that was to carry our lady friends to Phila- 
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delphia, left the Grant and Liberty Street Station at seven- 
thirty. Soon after leaving the dining room the railroad 
“bus” was announced and the ladies took passage to the 
railroad station. Toe see them off, John and I concluded to 
walk in order to save the quarter that it would have cost 
each of us to ride. The station was about ten squares from 
the hotel; and in order to keep in sight of the “bus” as it 
rumbled over the cobble stone streets, we were obliged to 
follow in “dog trot style”, and when we arrived at the sta- 
tion we were pretty well outwinded. We saw the girls 
safely on board the train and as it pulled out, (this was the 
first time I had ever seen a locomotive or a train of cars) 
we waved a final farewell. The locomotive was a small affair 
compared with the great “mogols” of to-day, but was re- 
splendant in its dress of burnished brass, and as it moved 
out of the station “chugging” with flying sparks from wood 
fuei, and the street lights glinting upon it, it was to me an 
interesting sight. 

Our mission to the railroad station being accomplished 
we walked leisurely down Liberty Street discussing the 
question of where we should stay for the night. Our “pock- 
ets were light” and we concluded that it would be too expen- 
sive to go back to the St. Charles Hotel; but being strangers 
in the city we did not know where else to go. John sug- 
gested that we call on Mr. Haworth, his brother-in-law, at 
his boarding house on Smithfield Street. We chanced to 
meet Mr. Haworth on the street and I was introduced to 
him. After some casual conversation my friend inquired 
where we could find a cheaper hotel than the St. Charles; 
Mr. Haworth suggested the Red Lion, situated on St. Clair 
(now Federal) Street near the entrance to the St. Clair 
Street bridge, and directed us how to find it. We found the 
hotel without difficulty and registered for the night. The 
hotel was a popular stopping place for farmers and country 
people, and in this respect was quite congenial to the writer 
-——a green country lad. 

As a friendly act John proposed to stay with me for 
the night. 





BUYING A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 


The next morning we left the hotel at seven o’clock. 
The sun shone through the smoky atmosphere, the streets 
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were thronged with people; trucks, drays, and vehicles of all 
descriptions were rumbling over the streets. As I looked 
upon the scene of my first experience in the city I was deeply 
impressed; it seemed as if a new world had opened before 
me—lI was captivated. 

As we walked up St. Clair Street I mentioned to John 
that I would like to go to a clothing store to purchase a suit 
of clothes to replace the country garb I had on. Walking 
along slowly John volunteered a word of advice, telling me 
that the clothing business was mostly in the hands of Jews, 
and that they would probably ask double the price they 
would finally accept. 


We came to a clothing store at the intersection of Mar- 
ket and Liberty streets. It was the custom of the ready- 
made clothing dealers to keep a man on the outside pacing 
back and forth in front of the store, who acted as a sort of 
monitor to invite people, as they passed, into the store. He 
could always distinguish the men from the country, in fact 
they were his special mark; and he never failed to offer a 
warm greeting and a familiar pat on the back as the rural- 
ite passed by. This is just what happened to me as we 
came in front of the store. I was not, however, so un- 
sophisticated as to fail to understand the motive. 


He very politely invited us into the store; we went in; 
a suit was selected and I inquired the price. He said he 
would sell me the suit at the low price of twenty-one dol- 
lars. I replied that the suit was all right and I would 
take it at six dollars. At this he threw up his hands gesti- 
culating and saying, that such an offer was nothing short 
of robbery &c. “Very, well,” said I, “You do not have to ac- 
cept it, I will look farther,” and turned to leave. He called 
me back and with a confiding air said, “If you want that suit 
you can take it for ten dollars.” “No,” said I, “My offer is 
six dollars, if you cannot sell it at that price I will look far- 
ther.” “I cannot sell it for such a price” he replied in a 
rather indignant tone. “Well” said I, “You don’t have to,” 
and started to leave. He again called me back, and in a 
whisper, said, ““You may have the suit for nine dollars.” I 
thought for a moment and then said, “I will split the differ- 
ence and make my offer seven-fifty,” and again started 
toward the door. He called me back a third time and said, 
“All right you can take the suit.” 
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Of course the suit was cheap in price; it was also cheap 
in material and make up. The clothiers had a sliding scale 
of prices, and in the clothing business there was wide lati- 
tude. 

Donning the new suit which was far from a good fit, 
(there is an old ambrotype among my relics made the day 
after the suit was bought) I was ready to go with John to 
the store of his brother-in-law Mr. John Haworth at number 
64 Fourth Street (now Fourth Avenue). We walked down 
Market Street which was thronged with people and vehicles, 
and through the crowded market to Fourth Street and east 
along Fourth Street to the store which was in a building 
next door to the Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Haworth’s place 
of business was on the third floor of this building, over the 
Commercial Library. Here we again met Mr. Haworth and 
the subject of my obtaining a situation was at once talked 
over. Mr. Haworth kindly gave me a note of introduction 
to his brother-in law, Alexander Bates, who was the owner 
of a retail dry goods store at the northwest corner of Mar- 
ket Street and the Diamond. With this note in my hand and 
directions as to the location of the store the place was easily 
found. 





THE BATES STORE. 


It was now eight o’clock in the morning. Entering the 
store I found it full of customers; approaching one of the 
salesmen I inquired if he was Mr. Bates. “No,” he replied, 
“Do you wish to speak to Mr. Bates in person?” I said 
“Yes”, He then pointed him out to me. 

Mr. Bates at this moment was busy serving a customer. 
In the meantime I was looking around. What impressed 
me most was the throng of customers and the lively busi- 
ness that was going on. The store was not large, probably 
about twenty feet by eighty, and was connected by a stair- 
way with the floors above, up and down which people were 
walking; passenger elevators were not brought into use 
until many years later. 

The bald headed person pointed out to me as Mr. Bates 
having finished with his customer, it was now my opportu- 
nity to speak to him. With some trepidation I stepped up 
and inquired if he was Mr. Bates, to which he responded in 
the affirmative, when I handed him my letter of introduc- 
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tion. After reading it and looking me over he inquired if 
my parents lived in the city. I replied, that they did not. Mr. 
Bates then said he could make use of a good stout young 
man to open and close the store, sweep out &c., but added 
“As your parents do not live in the city we could not pay 
you wages sufficient to justify you in paying board; we pay 
one dollar and fifty cents to a boy starting in with us—but 
come back on Monday morning and we will let you know 
what we can do.” This was on Friday morning, the day 
after our arrival from the quiet scenes of home. I felt en- 
couraged with the interview, and confident that something 
would come of it. 





SEEING THE TOWN. 


Friday and Saturday were taken up in walking about 
the city, taking in scenes that were new and interesting to 
a country lad. I was specially attracted by the animated 
traffic going on along the Monongahela River front. At 
this period steam boating was in the high tide of its glory; 
the iron road had not yet begun to affect it. 

The Monongahela River front was more than a mile in 
length, the wharf was paved with cobble stones from the 
curb of Water Street down to the edge of the water. The 
sloping wharf was probably two hundred feet in width. 
Along the length of the wharf, scores of one horse drays, a 
peculiar two wheeled type of vehicle, were delivering mer- 
chandise for shipment or carting away stuff that had ar- 
rived. Boats departing were laden with a great variety of 
merchandise, including glass, cotton cloth, farming imple- 
ments, iron, bacon, drugs, flour, leather, liquors &c., for 
ports down the river as far as New Orleans. Most of the 
boats also carried passengers; on the trip gambling was the 
pastime; the river was infested by a class of men known as 
blacklegs (gamblers); robbery and murder were not un- 
common. Boats racing with one another was not unusual, 
and they were recklessly fired to the danger point. 

Boats arriving brought in sugar, molasses, bailed cot- 
ton, &c. I was curious enough to count the number of steam 
boats moored along the wharf and found the number to be 
one hundred and twenty four. Boats ready to depart were 
blowing their steam whistles as a signal, while boats ar- 
riving were also screaming a signal of approach. The 
loading and unloading of the boats was done by gangs of 
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negro roustabouts or stevedores. As each gang labored 
under the eye of an overseer they droned a monotonous 
song under a song leader, that was quaint and wierd. 

The next day was Sunday. While I was strolling 
about, the church bells began to ring; it was half past nine; 
I concluded to go to the nearest church which happened to 
be Presbyterian. Entering I found myself in the midst of 
an animated gathering of children and young people as- 
sembled for Sunday school. It was soon noticed that I was 
a stranger, and a gentleman came and spoke to me and in- 
quired my name, and invited me to his class to which I as- 
sented. Later I learned that the church was the Third 
Presbyterian; it stood at the southeast corner of Fourth 
and Ferry streets. Incidentally I was told that the church 
building covered the spot where the great fire of April 10, 
1845 started. The conflagration swept eastward and de- 
stroyed many squares of buildings in the principal business 
district of the city, and was a notable event in the history 
of Pittsburgh. 





GETTING TO WORK. 


On Monday morning September 13th, filled with anxi- 
ety and suspense, I entered Alexander Bates’ dry goods 
store and reported to the proprietor. He spoke to me kindly 
and said, “‘We have considered your application, (I learned 
afterwards that he had inquired of Mr. Haworth as to my 
standing and character) and can make use of a strong, 
willing, active young man who is not afraid to work, and 
can make himself useful. The special work which we will 
require of you will be to open and close the store, sweep and 
dust, deliver packages &c. We require the store to be open- 
ed at five o’clock on market mornings, that is on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, and on other mornings at six 
o’clock. We close the store each evening except Saturday, 
that being market day, when we do not close until about ten 
or eleven at night. You will be permitted to wait on custom- 
ers when not engaged in your particular work. Now if you 
wish to take hold of the work as outlined, and think you 
can render efficient service, we will start you on trial at a 
weekly wage of three dollars.” I told him I was very glad 
and willing to accept the offer and do the best I could. 

Mr. Bates then introduced me to two or three of his 
leading salesmen and told me I could go to work at once. 
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HARD WORK—LONG HOURS. 


I was highly pleased at my success in so soon obtaining 
a position. The work, however, I found to be strenuous. 
Getting up at five in the morning and putting in the long 
day of about sixteeen hours was a tiresome task; neither 
was the labor light. Opening and closing the store required 
taking down and putting up about twenty five heavily pan- 
eled nine foot shutters, and piling them at the side of the 
building, about fifty feet distant. Then the delivery of pack- 
ages throughout the city was no small job. This work was 
done on foot; delivery wagons were not in use by any of the 
stores, and there were no street cars. It was my duty to 
carry the only store key except the one carried by Mr. 
Bates. The responsibility placed upon me, coming all at 
once, was felt in a flattering sense, and I was proud of it. 





HARE’S HOTEL. 


Having secured a position, my next move was to find, 
if possible, a place where my weekly salary of three dollars 
would pay for room and board. At the Red Lion Hotel, 
where I first stopped and was still staying, the cost was 
quite beyond this limit. Samuel Hare, who during the year 
1846 came out from Pittsburgh with his family of three 
boys and two girls, and kept the “Tavern” in North Liberty, 
had moved back to Pittsburgh in 1850 or 1851, and I had 
heard was in the hotel business. 

The thought came to me to look up the hotel and make 
a friendly call, and incidentally inquire for rates. I knew 
Mr. Hare by sight, but was too young to have had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with him while he lived in the village, 
but knew his three sons, John, James and Robert, who were 
near my own age. 

Calling at the hotel to “see the boys,” I met John the 
eldest who was acting as clerk. Although a period of more 
than six years had elapsed he remembered me with a very 
friendly greeting. After some casual conversation about 
old times, I told him I had come to the city and had a posi- 
tion in a store, and was looking for a place to room and 
board, and asked what it would cost me per week at the 
hotel. After a little thought he replied, “We will make you 
a rate of three dollars.” 

This price was much less than I expected, and was 
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below the regular rates. His offer was accepted, and my 
carpet bag was moved from the Red Lion to Hare’s Hotel. 

This hotel like the Red Lion was a popular stopping 
place for country people. 





HOW THE HOTEL WAS RUN. 


The location of the hotel was on Liberty Street directly 
opposite the mouth of Fifth Street, (now Fifth Avenue) in 
the heart of the business district. The Liberty Street front 
was about fifty feet, the building having a depth of probably 
two hundred, and was four stories high. On entering from 
Liberty Street one came first to the office, lobby, and bar- 
room. Back of this was the dining room which had a depth 
of more than one hundred feet, and was furnished with 
three long dining tables. The lobby was separated from the 
dining room by folding doors which were closed except at 
meal] time. 


Near the hour for meals, the patrons, transient and 
regular, of which there were always a large number, assem- 
bled in the lobby waiting for the dining room doors to open, 
like a crowd before the door of a theater. As soon as the 
doors were thrown open the patrons rushed in pell-mell and 
occupied seats at the dining tables; at the same time a large 
Chinese gong was pealing forth a nerve distracting noise. 
At six o’clock in the morning a man was sent along the 
various corridors and hallways beating the gong to awaken 
the sleeping guests. 

At night when a patron wished to retire he called at 
the office and was given a small lamp filled with “burning 
fluid,” (coal oil had not yet been discovered) and a man was 
sent along to show the guest to his room. It was quite an 
effort to climb the long stairways. The lamp carried by the 
guest gave out a sickly blue light, barely sufficient to see the 
time on the face of a watch dial. 


Only the lobbies, dining room and parlors were lighted 
with gas. The price of gas to consumers was three dollars 
and a quarter per thousand feet. The guest rooms even of 
the first class hotels were not piped for gas. The bar of 
Hare’s Hotel dispensed only whiskey, brandy, gin, and 
wines ; it was considered beneath the dignity of an American 
barkeeper to sell beer; beer saloons, and beer gardens were 
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kept mostly by Germans, in German localities, and were held 
in rather low repute. 





FURTHER EXPERIENCES. 


Becoming somewhat inured to the work required at 
the store, it was felt that the responsibility placed upon me 
was at least being fairly well met. Mr. Bates found that 
this country lad could be relied upon to accomplish any or- 
dinary task required. 

I was always prompt in opening the store at the early 
hour of five o’clock, and putting the store in order for 
business. 

Two or three of the salesmen were expected to be on 
hand when the store was opened, in order to wait on early 
customers. If they failed to appear on time, which was 
sometimes the case, it was necessary for me to drop my 
own work and wait on the customers. I remember one 
morning of selling a silk dress before any of the salesmen 
arrived, the bill amounting to thirty-two dollars. A cus- 
tom that was prevalent in nearly all the stores, was for 
each salesman to make out his own sales ticket, going to 
the till and making his own change. 





ADVANCEMENT. 


After two months service in the store my weekly 
pay was increased to four dollars, and at the same time 
John W. Morrison and the writer arranged to keep bach- 
elors hall in a vacant part of the building occupied by Mr. 
John Haworth, rent free. This arrangement served to 
keep our living expenses down to less than one dollar each 
per week; this was continued throughout the winter of 
1857-1858. 

When spring came our bachelors’ hall was given up; 
in fact we were tired of it, and glad to make a change. 

My salary was raised to five dollars per week, and 
room and board were secured at the house numbered 202 


Smithfield Street, we each paying two dollars and fifty 
cents a week. 


Having now been with the Bates store for nine months 
my pay was increased to six dollars, and at the same time 
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I was promoted to the full rank of salesman. I, however, 
still had the responsibility of carrying the key, and of 
opening and closing the store, but was relieved of the work 
connected with cleaning and keeping the store in order, ex- 
cept to see that my successor did the work satisfactorily. 

After a year and a half from the time of taking em- 
ployment my weekly pay was raised to seven dollars, and at 
the same time I was placed in charge of the shawl room. 
That was the day of shawls for both men and women. On 
the part of men I suppose it was a fad. Men almost univer- 
sally, young and old took to wearing shawls in place of over- 
coats, and the women instead of cloaks or wraps. Wear- 
ing shawls among the men continued for several 
years and gradually disappeared. But for many years, 
shawls continued to be worn by male students in colleges 
and seminaries, because of their convenience in going to 
and from class rooms. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE SCRAP BOOK OF THE 
LATE MRS. STEPHEN C. McCANDLESS. 





THE HOME OF MRS. THOMAS COLLINS, THE GRANDMOTHER 
OF STEPHEN C. McCANDLESS. 





Eighty or ninety years ago the most popular drive 
with the young society folks of Pittsburgh was through 
the fields and farms that have long ago given place to Penn 
Avenue and Butler Street, with all the smoky factories and 
hosts of soot-blackened toilers who spend their lives among 
them. A shady river road, marked by the most beautiful 
scenery, led to Negley’s Run. It takes a vivid imagina- 
tion to picture the beautiful dells and dales when the street 
cars whirl one along past shrieking locomotives, fiery fur- 
naces, rows of tenement houses and stifling alleys. The 
odors of some of the byways are not at all like the scent of 
new-mown hay or the blossoms the bees love. 

The most beautiful place in all these parts then was 
the fine estate of the Widow Collins, who was famed for her 
beauty, intellect and high social rank. There were twenty 
acres in the estate, which is in what was for many years 
the Eighteenth ward, and is now part of the Tenth. There 
was a beautiful home graced by all the refinements and lux- 
uries of that day. The graceful widow played hostess not only 
to the wealth, wit and fashion of the city and state, but also 
to some of the people of highest rank in the country. Still 
spoken of when the descendants of the oldest inhabitants 
of the city get together is the entertainment given at the 
Collins mansion for Daniel Webster and his daughter. The 
diary of Colonel Milnor Roberts contains this mention of 
the event: 


“August 18, 1833. 
One day my friend McClure (the late judge) invited 
me to join a party to meet Mr. Webster and his daugh- 
ter at the residence of Mrs. Collins. 
“At dinner at the Exchange, where Mr. Webster stop- 
ped, the table was unusually crowded with young Whigs, 
Mr. W.’s political friends, and the wine passed pretty freely. 
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Mr. Webster appeared well pleased with the kind wishes 
expressed. The dinner ended with a few short speeches, 
Mr. Webster replying to a sentiment in a very happy vein. 

“Those who were invited to Mrs. Collins’ proceeded to 
carriages in waiting, and it so happened that Mr. Webster, 
Judge McClure, Mr. Alexander Foster and myself were in 
the same carriage. Mr. Foster did most of the talking, as 
Mr. McClure and myself, who were comparitively young- 
sters, did not interfere, and the orator fell asleep and 
seemed to enjoy the nap. 

“Mrs. Collins soon made the party feel at home, and 
Mr. Foster, as soon as he reached the porch, asked leave to 
resume his smoking, which had been suspended during the 
drive. Although temperance societies had made some 
progress, champagne passed quite freely, along with other 
good things provided and handsomely set out on a table 
on the veranda, or porch. It was a charming party, noth- 
ing wanting, and Mr. Webster made himself very agree- 
able with young and old, as was his wont. It was quite 
dark before the party broke up, all highly gratified with 
the distinguished guests, the excellent hostess and the ad- 
mirable accessories, and iast, but not least, with the lovely 
place itself overlooking the beautiful river.” 

Mrs. Collins always took an enthusiastic interest in 
politics. She was ardent as a Federalist, and afterwards 
became a pure and patriotic Whig. Over her home every 
Fourth of July the American flag proudly tossed its colors 
to the breeze and always a part of the celebration of that 
day was the gathering together of all the people on her 
estate and of all the neighbors far and near to drink a glass 
of wine to Freedom and the Union. 

The Collins home was a center for all the legal lights. 
Sarah Lowry was the maiden name of its mistress, and at 
the time she married Thomas Collins he was one of the four 
lawyers in Pittsburgh. Judge McClure and Judge Mc- 
Candless married her two daughters. The latter built 
beautiful Allequippa, near the old home of his bride. For 
years it was used only as a summer residence, the winter 
home being a stately place on Penn Avenue, below Fourth 
Street. But by and by the attractions of Allequippa so 
endeared it to the owners that they spent all the year there. 
That splendid home was demolished in 1885, and furnaces 
and steel plants now cover the spot where once the beauti- 
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ful house held sway over grounds covered with fine old 
trees. The Judge McCandless library in that home was 
one of the rarest and costliest in the state, and the house 
was filled with priceless heirlooms. Among them was the 
huge solid silver bowl that probably once did duty as a 
punch bowl. It is the baptismal bowl that has descended 
to Sarahs in the family for verging on two hundred and 
fifty years. It came across the ocean, and was a wedding 
gift to Joseph and Sarah Wardel when they were married 
in 1650 at Monmouth, New Jersey. On the bowl are panels 
with spaces for inscriptions, and the names and dates of 
baptism of a good many Sarahs have been registered 
there. 

The fine old paintings that adorned the walls of Alle- 
quippa are most of them now to be seen in the present 
home of Mrs. McCandless and her daughter, on Hay Street. 
They are the work of celebrated artists, and in their mas- 
sive, dingy frames are attractions that never fail to catch 
the eye. Prominent among them are the portraits of Mrs. 
Sarah Collins and Mrs. McCandless, that were painted by 
Sully. The beautiful face of Mrs. Collins, with its soul- 
lit eyes and remarkable sweetness and _ intelligence, is 
framed in by a close, quaint bonnet. Youth and the great 
beauty for which she was famous are marks of the por- 
trait of Mrs. McCandless. The dress is an opera costume. 
Then there is a portrait of Napoleon that was painted by 
the famous artist David. It shows Napoleon in his youth 
before his ambition for power had hardened his face, and 
there is a good deal of pleasure to be found in looking at 
the painting, for it gives one a better opinion of the man to 
see that some traces of the light of human kindness once 
marked his features. 

The picture belonged to Miss Preble, the niece of 
Commodore Preble. She was a personal friend of the con- 
quering Corsican. In after years she became reduced in 
circumstances, and it will be remembered by many that she 
taught a private school here. This was probably the reason 
that the picture was sold to Mr. Anderson, who gave it to 
Judge McCandless. 

A fine copy of Stuart’s Washington is another of 
the pictures. There is also a valuable canvass of the infant 
St. John. It was brought from Rome by a naval officer, 
and Mr. McCandless bought it from him. Everything 
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about Allequippa had a history, even to its name, which was 
bestowed upon it because it was there that Washington 
crossed the river on a raft to see the Indian queen Alle- 
quippa. 

But perhaps the treasure in Mrs. McCandless’ present 
home that is most appreciated by the young folks who 
love to gather there, is a big harp, upon which its owner 
still plays the beloved melodies of the days of her youth. 
That harp was in her mother’s home, when she was a girl 
and then in her own. It has often responded to the touch 
of her fingers when the feet of beaux and belles of more than 
three-quarters of a century ago kept time to its music. 
Social life was centered at the Arsenal for a long time when 
the city was young, and the harp was quite a feature of 
the merry gatherings there. 





EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH MADE BY COLONEL (AFTER- 
WARDS JUDGE) WILSON McCANDLESS, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE VISIT OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO PITTS- 
BURGH IN 1843. 





“Here, standing on the portals of the Mississippi val- 
ley, his (Washington’s) prophetic eye reaching far into 
futurity, he saw the materials for that great empire, with 
its teeming millions, that now reveres and venerates his 
name. Once on the Venango path, when the rifle of the 
warrior flashed in the pan. Again when his frail raft gave 
way, and he was precipitated amid ice and snow, and the 
raging elements, into the rapid waters of the Allegheny. 
And again on the shores of the Monongahela, when Brad- 
dock, and Halket, and Peyrouny fell, by the deadly arms 
of the French and Indians. Two horses shot under him, 
his clothes perforated with bullets, himself a bright and 
shining mark, yet the leaden messengers were turned 
aside by an invisible hand, and he was saved to lead the 
armies of his country to victory, and to lay deep that pre- 
cious cornerstone of civil polity that has no parallel in the 
history of the world. Here it was that in the wigwams and 
partaking of the hospitality of King Shingiss, and Queen 
Allequippa, that his heart imbibed that warm and active 
benevolence in favor of the sons of the forest, that was so 
conspicuous in his subsequent administration of the gov- 
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ernment. Here it was that the influence of his great name 
suppressed an insurrection that threatened to sap the foun- 
dation of our beautiful political edifice. And here, sir, he 
has a monument in the affections of his countrymen more 
durable than brass or marble, and which will remain stead- 
fast as long as the rippling of the Ohio flows on to the 
bosom of the father of waters. 

“In 1798, the first armed vessel that ever floated on 
the western waters was constructed here under the direc- 
tions of a revolutionary officer. She was a row-galley, 
mounting a solitary gun, and was intended to protect our 
infant trade with that splendid domain, which was after- 
ward acquired to the Union by the wisdom and foresight of 
your illustrious friend and contemporary, Mr. Jefferson. 

“The name of that vessel was the John Adams. And, if 
tradition is to be credited, after performing her duty here, 
she hoisted sails, entered the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce, crossed the Atlantic, passed the straits of Gibraltar, 
wended her way up the Mediterranean, threaded the Archi- 
pelago, and penetrated to the Dardanelles, on the borders 
of Asia Minor. Thus carrying upon her prow, into the 
very bosom of a despotic country, the name of one of the 
honored actors in the great struggle for Republican lib- 
erty. 

“Look at the contrast now! Instead of the barge and 
the row-galley, our skillful mechanics, in 1843, completed 
on the very bastions of old Fort Duquesne an iron ship of 
war that is to carry on the Northern lakes the stars and 
stripes of our beloved country—and a frigate is now in the 
progress of construction which, with her ‘iron sides,’ is 
destined to defend the honor of the American name ‘in 
every sea under the whole heavens.’ ” 





REMARKS OF STEPHEN C. McCANDLESS ON FEBRUARY 11, 
1897, WHILE PRESENTING TO THE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, A CHANDELIER. 





“My mother, Mrs. Sarah N. M’Candless, in presenting 
this chandelier to you, desires me to give some account of 
it and to inform you why she considers it of sufficient 
importance to be placed among the interesting relics which 
you have collected and intend to collect and preserve, in 
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connection with that last remnant of Fort Pitt, which, with 
commendable patriotism, you have rescued from the rava- 
ges of time, the Redoubt built by Col. Bouquet in 1764. 


“This is one of two cut glass chandeliers imported from 
Europe by Messrs Bakewell and Page, then engaged in the 
manufacture of glass at the foot of Ross Street on the bank 
of the Monongahela River, the other being that large chan- 
delier which used to hang from the centre of the ceiling of 
the First Presbyterian Church on Wood Street (I refer 
to the building which preceded the present edifice, and which 
had been donated to that church by General James O’Hara 
on the twenty-fifth of August, 1818, the knowledge of which 
date enables my mother to fix the time when this was pur- 
chased by her mother for the parlor of her residence and, as 
she thinks, was the only chandelier in any private house in 
Pittsburgh at that time and for some years afterwards. 


“The historical association connected with it is—that 
on the occasion of the visit of General Lafayette to this 
city, on the 30th of May 1825, it was borrowed by the com- 
mittee and hung in the room occupied by him in the Na- 
tional Hotel. The National Hotel stood on the present 
site of the First National Bank Building, at the corner of 
Wood and Fifth streets. 


“During the year passed by Lafayette in the United 
States as the Nation’s guest, the veneration for him was 
exhibited in every city, town and hamlet that he entered, by 
some public demonstrations in his honor. A late biogra- 
pher referring to this feature of his tour, says, the festivi- 
ties and celebrations of that year had no precedent in the 
annals of the country. This resulted in the coining of a 
new word and for many years afterwards whenever extra- 
ordinary honors were paid to any individual, he was always 
said to have been ‘Lafayetted.’ 

“He was accompanied by his son George and his secre- 
tary whose book entitled, ‘Lafayette in America in 1824 
and 1825’ is a very interesting narrative. 


“After a brief sojourn in the Fastern cities, he made 
a tour by the way of the Atlantic and Gulf states to New 
Orleans, and having returned by river as far as Wheeling, 
he crossed the Pan Handle and journeyed through Wash- 
ington and Brownsville (receiving a succession of ovations) 
to Uniontown where his old friend Albert Gallatin ad- 
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dressed him in behalf of the assembled people and after- 
wards, took him to his residence, ‘Friendship Hill,’ over- 
looking the Monongahela River at New Geneva. He re- 
mained there twenty-four hours, was then escorted back 
to Uniontown and thence to Elizabeth where the party 
arrived about noon on the 29th and, a boat being in waiting, 
they were rowed to Braddock’s Field which was reached 
about sunset and where a numerous deputation from Pitts- 
burgh had arrived to welcome them. They remained there 
over night as the guest of Mr. George Wallace, and, at day- 
light the next morning, detachments of volunteer cav- 
alry arrived as an escort, and the cavalcade proceeded to- 
wards Pittsburgh. 

“A salute of twenty-four guns was fired in honor of the 
distinguished visitor as he entered the Arsenal, where he 
and his party took breakfast with Major Churchill, the 
commandant, and soon after, entered the city where he 
was received by the magistrates, militia and people. All 
this is told with great particularity by M. Levasseur, the 
secretary, who also says that Mr. Shaler addressed the 
General in the name of the citizens and Mr. Gazzam in the 
presentation of the children of the public schools. 

“He, of course, means the Hon. “harles Shaler, and, 
presumably, the Hon. Edward Gazzam. He compliments 
these gentlemen on their addresses and refers pathetically 
to the meeting between Lafayette and the assembled group 
of Revolutionary soldiers who had fought with him at the 
battle of Brandywine. 

“My mother was a child of twelve years, bu* the patri- 
otic enthusiasm and excitement so impressed her youth- 
ful mind that the parade on that occasion is as distinctly 
remembered by her as if it had occurred quite recently in- 
stead of seventy-two years ago. Her mother’s house had 
been built and formerly occupied by General Presley Nev- 
ille, then dead, who had served as an aid to Lafayette in 
the Revolution. This house was situated on Water Street 
between Ferry Street and Redoubt Alley and she with 
others were gathered about the entrance in eager expecta- 
tion, when Col. Johnston, a Revolutionary scJdier, came rid- 
ing in advance of the procession and called to the children 
to gather flowers to strew (which was then the custom in 
compliment of a hero), for that General would stop there to 
see the house where General Neville had lived. She re- 
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members General Lafayette leaning out of the carriage, that 
he shook hands with them as they gathered about him, 
and that, on the house being pointed out to him, he seemed 
much affected as he said, in good English but with a de- 
cided French accent, ‘and this is the house in which my 
poor Neville lived.’ 

“More might be related of the attentions shown that 
distinguished man, such as the ball given at Ramsey’s Ho- 
tel and other entertainments in his honor, all of which, 
however, has been told in a very interesting article by a 
gentlemen present, pubiished a few years ago in the Pitts- 
burgh Bulletin and I will not repeat it; besides I do not 
wish to get too far away from the subject of the chande- 
lier, the brilliancy of which the General must have had 
very little opportunity to admire, for, from all accounts, he 
was not allowed to enjoy the quiet of his apartment to any 
great extent; but it hung there just the same, and if that 
circumstance entitles it to a place among the mementoes 
of the past, may it be a reminder of the services of General 
Lafayette, of the nation towards him, and of the hospitality 
of the people of our native city.” 





HENRY CLAY 





INCIDENTS OF HIS VISIT TO PITTSBURGH IN 1848. 


EDITOR GLOBE: 

Some unknown friend has sent me a copy of your 
paper of February 17th, in which I find a very interesting 
sketch of my friend and law perceptor, Hon. Andrew W. 
Loomis and particularly of the part he took in the recep- 
tion of the Hon. Henry Clay when passing through Pitts- 
burgh to his home in Kentucky, after retiring from public 
life, in 1848. No such reception was ever before or since 
extended to a public man in America. Mr. Clay was ex- 
ceedingly popular in Pittsburgh, not only with his own 
party (the Whig) but also among the Democrats, on ac- 
count of his advocacy of a tariff for the protection of Amer- 
ican industries. 

When it became known that Mr. Clay, or “Harry of 
the West” as he was usually called, would come by way of 
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the National Road, a meeting was held at the Monongahela 
House, when an immense delegation was appointed to 
meet him at Brownsville, and steamers were chartered to 
carry the party up and down the Monongahela River. It 
certainly was a brilliant and happy crowd, and music, 
speeches, songs, stories, jokes and general mirth, were 
gushing and boundless, both on the outgoing and incom- 
ing trip, and the three boats being lashed together the 
space between them was bridged with boards so as to avoid 
accident, and bring the entire party in friendly proximity. 

On the return trip an incident occurred that will never 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it, and although I re- 
ported it in the Post the next morning, it will bear a re- 
publication after an interval of thirty years. Among the 
distinguished Pittsburghers, or more properly ‘speaking, 
Alleghenians who joined in thus honoring “Gallant Henry 
Clay,” was Col. Wm. Robinson, Jr., then president of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, now Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railroad. Like many others in the party, he in- 
dulged pretty freely in “Old Monongahela” and became 
greatly afflicted with the cacoethes loquendi. He monopo- 
lized almost the entire time of Mr. Clay, and related 
over and over again the history of his life, not forgetting 
to tell that he “was the first white child born west of the 
Allegheny River.” This became somewhat monotonous 
to Mr. Clay, especially as he noticed that other ad- 
miring friends were anxious to show him attention. 
Straightening himself up and looking Col. Robinson in the 
face, he said: “Now, my good friend, as you have done 
nearly all the talking, allow me, by way of change to tell 
a little story. When I first went to Congress from Ken- 
tucky, then a young man, a number of us messed together, 
not only to save expenses, but to have social enjoyment. 
As story telling was a good deal indulged in we adopted 
a rule that when any one of the mess commenced telling 
a long yarn that was not interesting to the balance it was 
the privilege of any member to say ‘Buffalo,’ and that 
ended the yarn. Now, my old friend, I say to you ‘Buf- 
falo.’” 

The shouts of laughter that came spontaneous and un- 
controllable from the five hundred delighted men who wit- 
nessed this scene can better be imagined than described. 
The ovation to Mr. Clay upon his arrival at the Monon- 
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gahela House was grand and imposing. It is estimated 
that at least thirty thousand persons were present, filling 
the space in front on Water and Smithfield streets. The 
reception speech of Mr. Loomis, on that occasion was, as 
you well remark, “one of the finest oratorical efforts of his 
life.” 

In the evening of that day a brilliant party made by 
Mr. Loomis for Mr. Clay at his residence on Cliff Street, to 
which nearly all the prominent men in Pittsburgh were 
invited, embracing judges, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
professors, bankers, editors, &c. Col. Robinson, of course, 
was included in the party. After Mr. Clay, Colonel (after- 
wards Judge) McCandless, seemed to be the lion of the 
evening. He felt particularly happy and took special de- 
light in telling the “Buffalo” story to ladies and gentlemen 
in all parts of the assembly, especially if Col. Robinson 
was near by. This became exceedingly annoying to Mr. 
Robinson, and in order to turn the laugh on Col. McCand- 
less he went up to Mr. Clay, where he was surrounded by a 
large company of admirers, whom he was amusing with 
his “little stories,” and said: 

“Mr. Clay, did you ever read the Clarion Letter, writ- 
ten by my friend, Col. McCandless ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Clay, “that is a very familiar docu- 
ment to me. I quoted it in one of my speeches in the Sen- 
ate.” 

Failing to get up a laugh at the first effort, Col. Rob- 
inson undertook to convince Mr. Clay that he might be mis- 
taken and endeavored to explain the contents of the Clarion 
letter, which argued that Polk was a better tariff man 
than Clay. But this only made matters worse and Mr. Mc- 
Candless readily taking advantage of the situation, called 
out “Buffalo.” Col. Robinson still persisted in his efforts 
to tell all about the Clarion letter, to the great annoyance 
of Mr. Clay and the friends who were around him, making a 
slight pause between each word, so as to give greater em- 
phasis to his utterance, said: “Now, my old friend, I again 
say to you ‘Buffalo.’ ” 

The shouts of laughter and the clapping of hands that 
followed him in which the ladies participated, surpassed 
anything I have ever witnessed in any place of amuse- 
ment. LECKEY HARPER. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1878. 
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COLONEL JOHN GIBSON. 


Colonel John Gibson who is buried in Allegheny Ceme- 
tery, is best known as a soldier in General Forbes’ cam- 
paign against the French at Fort Duquesne, as an Indian 
trader at Fort Pitt, as the commander of the place in the 
Revolution and as the secretary of the territory of Indiana, 
and at one time its acting governor. Although a native of 
Pennsylvania, Colonel Gibson was an adherent of Virginia 
in the claims set up by it to the territory now included in 
Western Pennsylvania, and was colonel of a Virginia regi- 
ment in the Revolution. But it is not related by any of 
his biographers, that he was in Virginia in 1781 helping 
General von Steuben collect and organize troops for General 
Greene’s army. The following roll of officers which so 
far as the editor knows, has never before been published, 
shows that at this time he was at Chesterfield, in Virginia, 
engaged in that service. 


A List of the Officers that have attended at Chesterfield agreeable 
to the Honble. Major Genl. Steuben’s Proclamation. 


Colonels John Gibson 
George Mathews Not Exchanged 
William Davies 


Lieut. Cols. William Darks Assigned to Winchester for Re- 
cruits 
Oliver Toles Assigned to Fredericksburg for 
Recruits 


Thomas Gaskins 


Majors Thomas Posey Assigned to Staunton for Re- 
cruits 
John Willis 
Smith Snead 
Captains Samuel Finley 
Nathan Ried Assigned to New London 
John Marks 


Thomas Edmunds 1st detachment 

John Marshall 

Nathl. Pendleton Volunteer Aid to Genl. Green 
Willm. George 

Thomas Theweat 

Joseph Scott, Sr. Prisoner 

Wm. Kirkpatrick 

John Overton 
Robert Gamble 
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Captains Lieut. 


Lieutenants 


Ensigns 


Thomas Parker 
Nathan Lambe 
Robert Woodson 
James Bulbertson 
Chs. Snead 

Levin Teach 
Archd. Denholm 


1st Detachment 

Not Exchanged 

1st detachment 

Not certain of being exchanged 
do do 

1st detachment 


Joseph Scott, Jun’r Adjt. Chesterfield 


Tarpley White 
Wm. L. Lovely 
Samuel Jones 
James Crane 
John Clark 


Philip Sansom 
Reuben Fields 


Thomas Warman 
John Crittendar 
Thomas Pains 
Arthur Lind 
William Epps. 


Abraham Maurey 
Thomas Burfoot 
John Crawford 

Henry Bedinger 


Robert Foster 


Charles Erskin 
Thomas Martin 
Charles Stockley 
Natha. Darbey 
Mathew Clay 
Thomas Coverley 
John Robins 
William Robertson 
John Scarborough 
Robert White 
Robert Touitt 


John Carr 
John Scott 


John Justice 
Richd. Archer 


Spitzfadden 
John Leigh 
William Ball 
Daniel Ball 
Daniel Green 
John Foster 





By 


Assigned 


Asigned 
1st Detachment 
Not certain of being Exchanged 


Not certain of being Exchanged 
and Asigned to Fredericks- 
burg 


Retired on half pay 


do do 
do do 
Resigned 


A. D. Q. M. G. at Chesterfield 


Asigned to Winchester for Re- 
cruits 

Assigned to New London for Re- 
cruits 

Comr. Military stores Chestf’d. 

Assigned to Staunton do 


Sick at Richmond 
Assigned to Staunton for Recruits 


Gone Home 
do do to get ready to March 
with Ist Division 


Gone home 

Assigned to New London for Re- 
cruits 

lst detachment 

Gone home to prepare for march- 
ing 1st Division 

Sick present 

Resigned 

1st detachment 

1st detachment 

1st do 


1st 
order of the Board 
Jno. Gibson Col. presd. 
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REMARKABLE CAREER OF REV. RICHARD LEA, 
Ss. T. D.* 





When the Presbyterian Ministerial Associations of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh in particular, meet, 
there is one grand patriarch to whom they listen with great 
deference. He is not only a noted theologian, but he has 
spent over sixty-one years in the ministry. To have 
preached the gospel for over three-score years covers a field 
of labor performed by less than five per centum of the min- 
istry, and yet, stranger still, this preacher has remained the 
pastor of one congregation and one church which he organ- 
ized and preached in regularly for over half a century. 
Pittsburgh, so far as is known, is the only city in the world 
which has such a record and the venerable Rev. Richard 
Lea, S. T. D., now pastor emeritus of the Forty-third Street 
Presbyterian church, is the honored minister who has made 
such a record. 


No man of his years has watched the religious as well 
as the educational and industrial growth of the great metrop- 
olis of the upper Ohio, be he clergy or layman, with keener 
interest than Rev. Dr. Lea. Born in Old Coventry, England, 
on April 23, 1810, at the age of ten he emigrated to Pitts- 
burgh with his parents in 1821. His father was a noted ship 
carpenter, and helped to build the fleet which withstood sev- 
eral of Napoleon’s fierce battles on the Mediterranean. He 
died while Richard was yet a boy, as did his two brothers and 
sister. His mother, Dr. Lea says, was a very pious woman, 
and desired to see her son enter the ministry. She died 
within a year after coming to Pittsburgh and left her son a 
poor, sickly boy. Forming the acquaintance of Rev. Doc- 
tors Herron and Patterson, he attended the First Presbyte- 
rian church of which he soon became an active member. 
Never absent from prayer meeting or Sunday school, he was 
elected assistant superintendent of the Pipetown Sabbath 
school. Rev. Joseph Stockton taught a high school in “Alle- 
ghenytown.” Young Lea accepted an offer to join the Latin 





*From the Pittsburgh Leader of July 18, 1897. 
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class. Failing health necessitated a temporary abandon- 
ment of his scholastic work. A few years later Samuel 
Campbell, a merchant, offered to educate the boy and leave 
it to his own option what creed he should accept and preach. 
The generous offer was declined, but the thought awakened 
within young Lea anew his ministerial ambition. “I felt that 
someone had faith in me; somebody was interested in my 
welfare” he said. Dr. Agnew, a noted physician, was con- 
sulted by the young man. After a thorough examination of 
Lea had been made the Doctor strongly advised against such 
a course, saying with strong emphasis, “You must not at- 
tempt to study; if you do it will kill you in a few years.” 
After a deep silence young Lea replied: “I would as soon 
die as be anything else than a preacher, and if God has any- 
thing for me to do in the pulpit He will keep me alive.” 
“Ah,” Dr. Agnew replied, “that’s your Calvinism, and that 
creed will help you, if nothing else will.” 

Young Lea’s health was restored. He took a classical 
course at the Western University and entered the Allegheny 
Theological seminary graduating early in April, 1836. Thir- 
ty-six young ministers graduated in the same class, all of 
whom have since ended their ministerial labors. Dr. Lea is 
the oldest living graduate, and the only member of his class 
living, from both the university and seminary. 

On April 15, 1836, immediately following his gradua- 
tion, the young minister organized the Lawrenceville, now 
the Forty-third Street Presbyterian church. He was in- 
stalled as its pastor on June 15th by the Presbytery of Ohio. 
Rev. Dr. Herron presided, Prof. Halsey, of the seminary, 
preached the sermon and the Rev. Dr. Swift delivered the 
charge. Such names as Malcolm Leech, the merchant; Gen- 
eral Whitley, Mrs. Ewalt, daughter of John Harris, the 
founder of Harrisburg; Mrs. Thompson, Dr. Agnew and 
about thirty other families whose names are known to all 
old Pittsburgh residents composed the membership of the 
new church. 

For many years Dr. Lea was the sole pastor. His sal- 
ary at the beginning of his pastorate was four hundred 
dollars per annum. Gradually as the congregation grew 
larger the salary increased. Four additional Presbyterian 
churches have been organized and erected under Dr. Lea’s 
pastoral supervision, though the founder retained his con- 
nection with the old congregation. One by one the old mem- 
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bers who entered his church in his early ministry have an- 
swered the final roll call until he alone is left to tell the 
story. 

Dr. Lea preached the funeral sermon of all his original 
members. He has buried over twelve hundred persons who 
united with the church during his sixty-one years of minis- 
teriai work. 

Dr. Lea served several years as agent for the seminary. 
This, he says, was an invaluable aid to him. It compelled 
him to travel over the country and he formed an acquaint- 
ance with the leading ministers of the western part of the 
state and eastern Ohio. He used frequently to visit his 
friend Dr. McFerran of Congruity, and he often exchanged 
pulpits with Dr. Leroy Seanor, for many years pastor of the 
New Alexandria Presbyterian church. This brought him to 
staid old Alexandria, the typical home of Puritanism, in 
Western Pennsylvania, and it resulted in his selecting it for 
his home in old age. 

A week after organizing his church Dr. Lea and Miss 
Mary Cameron, a lineal descendant of the great exponent 
of the Covenantor church, were married. She has been his 
constant companion these sixty-one years. “She is the best 
woman in America,” Dr. Lea said yesterday as he chatted 
with a Leadevy man. One son was born of the union. He 
resides with his parents and teaches music in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Born in April, graduated from college and seminary in 
April, married in April, in fact, every extraordinary event 
in Dr. Lea’s life happened in April. Dr. Lea has often said 
he feels a premonition that when death comes to him it will 
be during the month of April. 


Eight years ago, weighted down by the labors of fifty- 
three years’ active ministerial work, Dr. Lea asked his 
congregation to accept his resignation. They could not think 
of such a step, and he was made pastor emeritus. He 
preaches the communion sermons once every three months. 
Besides he frequently preaches at New Alexandria and occa- 
sionally in some of the churches near his home. The con- 
gregation makes him donations on every birthday anniver- 
sary, on Christmas and July Fourth. The presents are ship- 
ped by express to Crabtree station and are accompanied by 
resolutions handsomely embossed, showing the esteem in 
which the flock hold their beloved pastor. 
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It is not to be wondered that Dr. Lea’s services have 
been so much appreciated when it is known that he never 
conducted a church session or was compelled to try a single 
member during his long pastorate. His motto has always 
been: “Keep out of other people’s business, keep out of 
debt and keep out of law and you’ll never have much trouble.” 
He who lives up to that proposition, Dr. Lea says, will never 
get into serious trouble. 

When he first came to Pittsburgh, in 1821, the town had 
less than ten thousand inhabitants. There were several 
churches in old Pittsburgh, a Presbyterian, Episcopal and 
Methodist being among the most prominent. Old Squire 
Darrah was mayor of the city. The town did not extend 
beyond where the Pittsburgh court house now stands. 

When the writer called at Dr. Lea’s residence at New 
Alexandria he found the aged pastor in a cheerful mood. 
In speaking of his residence and labors in Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Lea told several amusing anecdotes of early Pittsburgh life, 
one of which will be given. 

Old “Father” Taylor, the first rector of Trinity Episco- 
pal church, published almanacs. Dr. Lea said of him: “He 
usually allowed himself three or four days grace in his 
prophecies concerning changes in the weather, and in that 
way frequently hit it. In his latter days he dictated his 
work to his daughter. She or the printer made a glaring 
mistake, scheduling a snowstorm for the month of June. 
Of course his prophecy was seriously doubted. On the date, 
however, a cold, drizzling rain fell, followed by frost. Next 
day when the stage coach rolled into town the roof was cov- 
ered with snow and sleet and the passengers were chilled to 
the marrow. Dr. Taylor was twitted by Pittsburghers about 
his prognostication and the snowstorm in the mountains. 
He replied that he did not expect a snowstorm in Pittsburgh, 
and that inasmuch as his almanac covered the entire coun- 
try the snow in the mountains was exactly what he had an- 
ticipated. Taylor’s fame spread through that little error. 
Extra editions were run off, and the people for years ac- 
cepted his weather prophecies as sure to come true.” 

By living a simple, democratic life Dr. Lea and his wife 
have preserved the vigor and health of earlier days. The 
doctor’s voice is clear, his eyesight fairly good, but his hear- 
ing is becoming slightly impaired. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 





93—Photographic Copy of Letter 

written by General Forbes to Governor Denny of Pennsyl- 
vania, announcing the capture of Fort Duquesne from the 
French, dated “Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, 26th November 
1758.” The original of this letter belongs to the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It was resurrected by 
Robert Bruce, of the National Highways Association, while 
searching for information regarding the Old Forbes Road. 

(This is the first photographic copy). 
Presented by Mr. Sumner Boyer Ely. 


94—Photograph 
Six-Horse Team and Conestoga Wagon. 
The principal transportation factor on the National Road and 
and the Philadelphia-Pittsburgh Pike before the opening of 
the railways across the Alleghany Mountains. 
Presented by Mr. Robert Bruce, Clinton, New York. 


95—Three Minute Books 
and Constitution of the “Neptune Fire Engine and Hose 
Company of the City of Pittsburgh.” 
Book One—Adopted January 1st, 1833-1836. 
Book Two—Adopted January Ist, 1845-1854. 
Book Three—Adopted November 4th, 1854-1869. 
Presented by Mr. Charles A. Clinch. 
96—Photograph 
Old St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Fifth Avenue and Grant Street, taken in 1860. 
Presented by Miss Sarah E. Miles. 
97—Cane 
made from a piece of the Cedar of Lebanon. 
Presented by Miss Sarah E. Miles. 
98—Civil-War Envelopes 
one set of Seventy-five. 
Presented by Mr. Albert M. Long. 
99—Photographs 
Civil-War Officers, one set of Ninety-three. 
Presented by Mr. Albert M. Long. 
100—Letter 
written by Mids. Edward Franklin Howell, of the U. S. 
Frigate United States, to his uncle, General Franklin Daven- 


port, Woodbery, West, New Jersey. Dated Boston Harbor, 
September Ist, 1812. 


Presented by Mrs. R. A. McKee. 


101—Prayer Book 


and Book of Psalms, printed by Susanna Collins for the 
Company of Stationers, London, England. 1724. 
Presented by Mrs. R. A. McKee. 
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102—Ambrotype 
of General Joseph B. Kiddoo, Professor in the Wilkinsburg 
Academy, Lawyer in Pittsburgh, wounded in the Civil War. 
General Kiddoo was the first officer to command colered 
troops when it was sure and certain death if he was captured. 
Presented by Miss Martha Graham. 


103—Picture 
photographed on leather of Professor F. W. Hastings, of 
the Wilkinsburg Academy, 1857-1859 (taken in 1854). 
Presented by Miss Martha Graham. 


104—Spike 
from Old Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Penn’a. 
Presented by Mr. A. J. Kelly, Jr. 


105—List of Names 
of voters who voted at an Election held on the 2nd Tuesday 
of October A. D. 1836 at the Court-House West Ward. 
Presented by Mr. Thomas J. Hawkins. 


106—Piece of wood 
taken from Old Lafayette Hall. 
Presented by Mr. Ernest Frey. 


107—Cigar 
taken from the cars of Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
during the riot July 22nd 1877. 
Presented by Mr. Omar S. Decker. 


108—Gold Watch 
A relic of the fire of 1845, owned by Mr. John Thaw. 
Presented by his grand-son, Mr. Benjamin Thaw. 


109—Book 
giving a full account of “The Great Fire” at Pittsburgh on 
the Tenth day of April, 1845 with the individual losses, and 
contributions for relief. 
Presented by Mr. Benjamin Thaw. 


110—Gettysburg 25x39 
“Repulse of Longstreet’s Assault” Painted by James Wal- 
ker, engraved by H. B. Hall, Jr. Historically arranged by 
John B. Batchelder. 
Presented by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance. 


111—Pittsburgh and Allegheny 28x48 
From Coal Hill, 1849. Painted by B. F. Smith, Jr., en- 

graved by G. Warren Smith. 
Presented by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance 


112—Picture 17x21 
Pioneer Fast Line, by Rail Cars and Canal Packets, From 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, through in 3% days; And by Steam 
Boats carrying the United States Mail. From Pittsburgh to 
Louisville: Printed by Young, Black Horse Alley, Philadelphia, 
1837. 


Presented by Mrs. Francis J. Torrance. 
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113—Lithograph 13x16 
The Great Conflagration at Pittsburgh, Pa. April 10th 1845. 
Nearly 1200 houses destroyed, estimated loss of property 
$9.000.000 (by Turner and Fisher, Phila. Pa. 1845). 
Presented by Mr. William P. Wilkins, Danvers, Mass. 


114—German Helmet 
Presented by the Woman’s Central Committee to Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson, Chairman of the Woman’s Victory Loan 
Committee of the Fourth Ward Pittsburgh, in recognition of 
the ward buying double its quota of VICTORY BONDS. 
Presented by Mrs. William H. Stevenson. 


115—Picture 
John 4th Earl of Dunmore, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 
the original picture in possession of the Earl of Dunmore. 
Presented by Miss Marie Truby. 


116—Picture 
General Arthur St. Clair, (engraved by C. B. Hall, New 
York.) 


Presented by Miss Marie Truby. 


117—Lithograph 20x25 
View of the City of Pittsburgh in 1817. Taken from a 
sketch drawn by Mrs. E. C. Gibson, wife of James Gibson, 
Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, while on her wedding tour in 1817. 
Loaned by The Misses McMillen. 
118—Volume 
The Pittsburgh Catholic, Saturday, February 23, 1867-Satur- 
day, February 15th 1868. 
Presented by Mr. William A. Golden. 
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List of Newspapers Presented by the Misses Isabelle 
and Anna Browne. 


THE PITTSBURGH EVENING CHRONICLE 


Saturday, April 12, 1862. Monday, May 16, 1864. 
Saturday, July 5, 1862. Thursday, May 19, 1864. 
Monday, July 7, 1862. Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1864. 
Saturday, Sept. 26, 1863. Friday, Sept. 29, 1864. 
Tuesday, May 10, 1864. Friday, April 7, 1865. 
Wednesday, May 11, 1864. Monday, April 10, 1865. 
Thursday, May 12, 1864. Saturday, April 15, 1865. 


Friday, May 13, 1864. 
PITTSBURGH WEEKLY GAZETTE 


Wednesday, Dec. 16, 1863. Thursday, May 5, 1864. 
THE PITTSBURGH COMMERCIAL 
Monday, April 3, 1865. Monday, April 17, 1865. 


Monday, April 10, 1865. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BANNER, PITTSBURGH 
Saturday, July 19, 1862. 
THE NEW CASTLE COURANT 
Friday, June 30, 1865. 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sept. 14th, 1864—May 17th, 1865. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES 


September 20, 1862. May 27, 1865—December 30, 1865. 
May 11, 1864—December 31, 1864. January 6, 1866. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


January 4, 1862—December 27, 1862. January 2, 1864—December 31, 1864. 
January 3, 1863—-December 26, 1863. January 7, 1865—June 17, 1865. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 





January 1, 1861. January 19, 1861. 
FORNEY’S WAR PRESS, PHILA., PA. 
August 30, 1862. Sept. 13, 1862. 
Sept. 6, 1862. Sept. 20, 1862. 
NEW YORK WEEKLY HERALD 
July 4, 1863. July 1, 1865. 


Dec. 12, 1863 (Triple-sheet). 


BROWNLOW’S KNOXVILLE WHIG, TENNESSEE 
January 9, 1864. 


WASHINGTON DAILY MORNING CHRONICLE 
April 20, 1865. 
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Members of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
who died in 1919. 





Mrs. Edith Darlington Ammon 
(Life Member) 


Mr. Daniel Ashworth. 
Mrs. Frank S. Bissell 
Mr. Stephen Collins 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie (Life 
Member) 


Mr. Edward T. Dravo 
Mr. Robert S. Davis 


Mr. Henry Clay Frick (Life 
Member) 


Mr. H. J. Heinz 
Mr. John E. Kane 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Andrew Arnold 
Lambing, LL.D. (Life Mem- 
ber) 


Mrs. James R. Mellon 
Mr. Earle R. Marvin 
Hon. S. S. Mehard 

Hon. George T. Oliver 
Mr. S. S. Pinkerton 

Hon. Edward E. Robbins 
Dr. A. M. Reid 

Mr. Enoch Rauh 

Mr. Charles O. Smith 
Mr. James G. Sample 


Mr. Francis J. Torrance 
Mr. John W. Thomas 
Mr. Robert W. Wilson 
Dr. James H. Wright 
Rev. J. S. Wrightnour 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF HENRY CLAY FRICK 





The following minute was adopted at the January, 1920, 
meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania: 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania hereby 
records its sincere regret because of the death of Henry Clay 
Frick, who for many years was a life member of the So- 
ciety. 


Mr. Frick has rendered great service in building up vast 
industries in Western Pennsylvania and in promoting the 
prosperity of this section; he had shown a keen interest in 
the progress of Pittsburgh and the improvement of its 
transportation facilities, his benefactions for educational, 
philanthropic and public purposes were great and generous 
and entitle his memory to be cherished by our people and 
the record of his good works to be preserved in the annals 


of our history. 


Resolved, That copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
family and entered upon the minutes of the Society. 














foe 
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INVITATION TO AN OLD TIME PICNIC 


GRAND SELECT PIC-NIC 
A GRAND SELECT PICNIC WILL TAKE PLACE 
AT SWISSVALE, 
ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1853, 
AT WHICH YOUR COMPANY IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


Trains of cars will start from the station of the Penn’a Rail 
Road, on Liberty street, at 3 o’clock A. M. and 2 o’clock P. M. Re- 
turning will leave Swissvale at 7 o’clock P. M. Excursion tickets, 
15 cents. 


MANAGERS 


Hon. R. N. Riddle, Hon. Charles Shaler, Hon. P. C. Shannon, 
Geo. W. Larimer, Jr. Hon. W. M’Candless, Mrs. J. G. Swisshelm 


Col. S. W. Black, T. L. M’Millan, Joseph Snively, 
E. M. Stanton, Esq. W. H. M’Calla, A. Negley, 

Robert Anderson, Esq. Dr. A. Gross, Charles Benney, 
H. B. Wilkins, Esq. F. Van Gorder, L. M’Intosh, 
Capt. D. Campbell, Maj. John Willock, J. B. Dunlevy, 
James Robinson, R. B. Roberts, Esq. W. J. Howard, Jr. 
James Blackmore, Morrison Foster, Esq. W. H. Markle, 
Thomas M’Masters, J. Herron Foster, Esq.John Gilmore, 

D. E. M’Kinley, Th. Umbstaetter, Esq. John Torrence, 

J. W. Cree, James P. Barr, Esq., J. D. Glass, 


Refreshments will be provided by M. F. Kunz 
Music by Byerly’s full Brass and String Band. 





NOTICE OF A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE GIVEN IN 
PITTSBURGH IN 1827 


THEATRE 


THE THESPIAN SOCIETY HAVE THE HONOR OF IN- 
FORMING THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF PITTSBURGH, 
THAT MRS. TATNALL, FROM THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW 
YORK THEATRES, HAS ARRIVED IN THIS CITY, ON HER 
WAY TO NEW ORLEANS, AND THAT THEY HAVE ENGAGED 
HER, WITH MISS CARPENTER, FOR A FEW NIGHTS. 


MRS. TATNALL’S FIRST NIGHT 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE SUDDEN AND EXTREME 
INDISPOSITION OF MRS. TATNALL ON WEDNESDAY LAST, 
THE PERFORMANCE WILL TAKE PLACE THIS EVENING, 
(FRIDAY). 
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ON FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 12, 1827, 
WILL BE PRESENTED, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THIS CITY, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. HARTWIG, BALL’S CELE- 
BRATED MELO DRAMA OF THE 


FLOATING BEACON; 
OR, THE 
NORWEGIAN WRECKER. 


MARIETTE, (woman of the Beacon,) ~.-------- MRS. TATNALL. 

Maurice 1 (Captain of the Beacon,) ----- L. Peters. An Amateur. 
aurice , , 

Ormoloff | his companions 

Weignstadt, (an old Fisherman) 

Frederick, (a supposed orphan) 

Jack Junk, (a Sailor,) Wilkins Peters 

Sailors, Marines, &c 

Christine, (Weignstadt’s daughter), 


AFTER THE DRAMA 
A Fancy Dance, by Miss Carpenter 


A Pas Seul, by Mrs. Tatnall 
The evening’s entertainment to conclude with the laughable Farce 


of the 
SPOILED CHILD 


Little Pickle (with all the original Songs and Sailor’s Horn- 
Mrs. Tatnall 
AN AMATEUR 
. Mountain. 
John, 
Servants, 
Miss Pickle, John C. Mowry 


TWO ADDITIONAL STOVES HAVE BEEN PLACED IN 
THE LOBBY 


Doors open at 6, and the curtain to rise at 7 
BOX AND PIT, 75 CENTS—GALLERY, 50 CENTS 
Tickets to be had at Messrs. Denniston’s, Ramsey’s and Stewart’s 
Hotels, and at the Box Office of the Theatre. 
on the evening of performance. 
N. B—NO SMOKING ALLOWED IN THE THEATRE. NO 
MONEY TAKEN AT THE DOOR 


PROPER OFFICERS ARE EMPLOYED TO KEEP THE PEACE. 








